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ORDER 


At a General Session of the INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION held at its 
office in Washington, D. C., on the 12th day of July, A. D. 1938. 


IN THE MATTER OF MAXIMUM HOURS OF SERVICE OF 
MoToR CARRIER EMPLOYEES 


It appearing, That by order dated July 30, 1936, the Commission, 
by division 5, entered upon an investigation into and concerning the 
above-entitled matter, and that on December 29, 1937, the said division 
made and filed its report and entered its order; 


It further appearing, That by order entered April 4, 1938, the Com- 
mission reopened the said proceeding for reargument, which has been 
had; 

And it further appearing, That a full investigation of the matters 
and things involved has been had and that the Commission, on the date 
hereof, has made and filed a report containing its findings of fact and 
conclusions thereon, which said report is hereby referred to and made a 
part hereof: 


It is ordered, That the said order of December 29, 1937, be, and it is 
hereby, vacated and set aside. 


It is further ordered, That the rules and regulations printed as the 
appendix to the report and made a part hereof be, and they are hereby, 
approved, adopted and prescribed, effective October 1, 1938, and shall 
be observed by common and contract carriers subject to the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935. 


By the Commission. 
W. P. BARTEL, 
Secretary. 


—|[ See regulations on inside pages |— 
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Something for Nothing 


A labor union, like any other busi- 
ness organization, can not give re- 
turns except when something worth 
while is put into it. 

To be successful a union must have 
the interest of its members as well as 
their dues. Without this manifest in- 
terest and continued help of its mem- 
bers no union, be it international or 
local, can function or live. 

When we expect to get something 
for nothing from our union we not 
only fool ourselves, we destroy the 
very thing we expect help from. 





The Common Right of 
Humanity 


“It is the eternal struggle between 
these two principles — right and 
wrong—throughout the world. They 
are the two principles that have stood 
face to face from the beginning of 
time and will ever continue to strug- 
gle. The one is the common right of 
humanity, the other the divine right 
of kings. It is the same spirit in what- 
ever shape it develops itself. It is the 
spirit that says, ‘You toil and work 
and earn bread, and I'll eat it.’ No 
matter in what shape it comes, wheth- 
er from the mouth of a king who seeks 
to bestride the people of his nation 
and live by the fruit of their labor or 
from one race of men as an apology 
for enslaving another race, it is the 
same tyrannical principle.’”’ — Abra- 
ham Lincoln. 












(By J. M. GILLESPIE) 


Tue one big thought that should and must be in the mind of every mem- 
ber of our organization at this time is that his union must be protected 
no matter what comes up or who is interfering with its progress and 
success, because just one small slip may cause you to lose all the benefits 
gained to date and there will be no one to blame but yourself should this 
happen. In days gone by in certain cities the Labor Movement had plenty 
of trouble with gangs of all kinds. Some of them were paid by associa- 
tions to break up unions and, in many instances, got away with it. Under 
the new laws since enacted, this same crowd, going under another name, 
perhaps, has to work a little differently. Their method today is to try to 
get some member of the union on their pay roll—a paid officer, if pos- 
sible—for the purpose of having him create trouble within the local. 
These men, of course, are told they will be taken care of and there will 
be plenty of money besides if they succeed. This applies especially where 
they succeed in getting their paid men elected to office in the union. 
Unfortunately some of our local unions have within their membership 
men who are never satisfied with what is done by the union and nothing 
ever suits or pleases them; they never have a constructive thought in 
their head or offer a constructive suggestion for the good of the union. 
A man of this kind is only sold on the idea that he will be the business 
agent or the big man of the local if he makes plenty of trouble for the 
union and the poor fool falls for it without thinking about what happened 
to or became of the men in the old-time unions who tried something like 
this in their day. Well, they are all outside of the union and disgraced 
for life, as they should be. No man can cheat or betray his fellowmen or 
members of his union and not get caught and when he is, then they are 
through with him forever. There are some lawyers who are unable to 
make a living at their profession so they look for some racket within the 
law in order to get by and make a good living. A new labor union or one 
that is going good after a hard struggle to get started is very often 
“easy pickings” for a tribe of this kind who succeed in worming them- 
selves in, and the local, sometimes when it is too late, writes the Inter- 
national for advice. 

When you see men of this type coming around your union get up in 
your meeting and ask why they are there, who sent for them, or who is 
paying them, and watch the member or officer who stands up to defend 
them. We do not claim that all lawyers are of this type, for we know 
many who are real men and who live and work strictly in accordance with 
the oath they have taken. There are also in many districts groups of poli- 
ticians who are supposed to be your friends, but whose only interest is in 
becoming elected or to deliver your vote to some candidate who has the 
backing of the “Big Boodle.” Just be as careful as you can. You may 
always have to work at this craft for a living and you should do some- 
thing more for your union than just paying your dues or the class or 
clique mentioned above may succeed in making you suffer by interfering 
with your union, which, after all, means bread and butter for you and 
your family and on which much depends as to your success in life. There- 
fore, be sure and attend your meetings; pay strict attention to the busi- 
ness that is being carried on and be sure if your local has a wage scale 
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that the scale of wages is being paid, and take no excuse for it not being 
paid. There is not any use in spending time and money in having a wage 
agreement signed by a boss and then let him get by without carrying out 
what he agreed to in the signed contract. 

It might be well for any or all of our present-day officers to read this 
article and then to bear in mind that the local union has given them a 
chance to make zood, in many places paying them a very good salary and 
furnishing them a car, and they should consider carefully what they have 
before leaping in the dark into something that is wrong, or, at best, shady. 
Truth, honesty and hard work have never yet defeated a man seeking 
re-election in his union. Always so conduct yourself that you may be able 
to look your boss and your members straight in the eye and you can then, 
because you have a clear conscience and a clean record in all of your 
a be sure that they will want you to again handle the affairs of 
the local. 


id 


Since the Congress of the United States adjourned in June, business 
seems to have taken on new life and the toilers are being called back to 
work. The stock market has started upward, which goes to show that 
confidence is returning to the people of our country and if the European 
war-scare can be kept out, we will be going into better times, with busi- 
_— in full swing by October and it will more than likely continue from 
then on. 

We are of the opinion that nothing but politics on the part of Big 
Business is really to blame for much of the unrest through which we have 
passed during the last year or during the period called the recession. 

President Roosevelt surely gave the recession a complete setback in 
his fireside talk to the people in June. Some of the citizens of our country 
who have never experienced the pangs of hunger, but who are making a 
whole lot of noise about the “big spending” being done throughout our 
nation by the present administration in giving work to the unemployed 
and in endeavoring to see that no one shall go hungry, should stop long 
enough to think what might have happened had this not been done. Our 
people are at least sleeping, eating and living with some semblance of 
happiness, for which we should all be thankful because there are many 
other countries whose people are unable to say the same for their country 
and there is no telling what might have happened if more had been added 
to the eighteen million already out of work. 


Oe F 


Address of Daniel J. Tobin, Fraternal Delegate from the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor to the British Trades Union 
Congress, Blackpool, England, September 5, 1938 


Fellow Trade Unionists and Friends: 


I join with my associate delegate, Brother Morrin, who has just 
preceded me, as one of the ambassadors of Labor bringing to you at this 
particular disturbing time, a message of good will and fraternity from 
the nearly four million Trade Unionists who compose the membership of 
the American Federation of Labor. At this particular time I am reminded 
of an old English poem that I read over fifty years ago, which used to 
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appear in one of the old English school books. It was a story of an emi- 
grant who had left the land of his birth and gone to the United States 
with a companion or comrade, and then returned to England after thirty 
years and wrote back to his kind friend the following message: 


I wandered to the village, Tom, 

I sat beneath the tree 

Upon the schoolhouse playground 
That sheltered you and me. 


But few were left to greet me, Tom, 
And few were left to know, 

That played with us upon the green 
Some thirty years ago. 


The place is just the same, dear Tom, 
Barefooted boys at play 

Were playing just as we did then, 
With spirits light and gay. 


But the master sleeps upon the hill, 
Which, covered o’er with snow, 
Afforded us a sliding place 

Some thirty years ago. 


I am somewhat in the same position today, because twenty-seven 
years ago this very week, I represented the American Federation of Labor 
at your Congress which was held in Newcastle-on-Tyne. Yes, there are 
only a very few left now in the British Trade Union Movement who 
welcomed me and who associated with me and who fraternized and made 
my visit to England then one never to be forgotten. Bill Mullen, as we 
called him, the head of the Textile Workers, presided over your Congress 
then. Charles Bowerman, a printer by trade, was your Secretary. Down 
through the aisles I could see—and I now see in my mind’s eye—those 
masters, fighters, pioneers in the Labor Movement, who rendered yeoman 
service to make this Congress possible and the Trade Union Movement of 
England second to no Labor Movement in the world and one of the few 
real democratic labor organizations that are left today, in which the 
workers are at liberty to express themselves in freedom; fearless and 
undaunted in their expressions. 

Over a quarter of a century has brought changes innumerable to the 
masses of the toilers and to the governments of the world. You will 
remember that in 1911 we had no World War, we had no destruction of 
human lives which were offered up in sacrifice in order that we might 
establish world democracy and greater freedom for the toilers. How futile 
were our efforts! How little the rivers of blood we shed availed! We in 
America believed we were entering into a war against monsters who 
were blinded by their ambitions. We believed we were entering into a 
war with our associates in Great Britain that we might end forever other 
wars. But today we find that we accomplished nothing, substantially, and 
that we are confronted, because of the blinded ambitions of men, with a 
disturbed condition amongst the European and Asiatic races wherein war 
is not only prevalent and obtaining, but more inhuman in its methods 
than ever obtained in the slaughter of the great World War. 

Twenty-seven years ago, on my last appearance before the British 
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Trades Union Congress as a delegate from the American Federation of 
Labor, we had several countries in Europe with strong, powerful Labor 
organizations, where we believed solidarity, fearlessness and a determi- 
nation to struggle, and die if necessary, to protect civilization, obtained. 
We found that when the master politicians, the rulers, cracked the whip 
those organizations became absolutely subservient to the will of the 
manipulators of war, and that their pledges and doctrines of peace 
amongst men, the comradeship of the workers, was only a helpless mock- 
ery. The German Trade Union Movement at that time, before the war of 
1914, had a total membership of over five million. We find today there is 
no labor movement in Germany, and that those who resisted the onslaught 
of the tyrants have been destroyed, secretly or otherwise, by the enemies 
of the working classes, the makers of war. We also find as a result of the 
lessons we have learned within the past quarter of a century, that revo- 
lution, which was supposed—and is supposed by some today—to be the 
cure for all the ills and diseases of civilization, is not the remedy, as has 
been proved in that great country to the north of us, that vast empire 
called Russia. And we find that the workers themselves, the leaders of 
the intelligentsia, the revolutionists, when they became powerful, they, 
too, were the destroyers of their own people, the exterminators of all civil 
rights and freedom. At this particular period in our history there are 
only two countries, yours and mine, in which the Labor Movement has 
held its own, has added to its program of progressiveness and has 
extended its membership substantially, bettering the conditions of the 
workers by improvement in their civil, social and economic life. And this 
has been done neither by war nor revolution, but by intelligence and 
courage, and mainly through the power of the franchise. Believe me 
when I say to you that I am not minimizing the efforts made by some of 
the smaller countries in Europe to maintain their Labor Movement; and 
believe me when I say to you that they deserve the commendation and help 
of our Trade Union Movement in Great Britain and the United States in 
the furtherance of their struggle to maintain that sense of freedom and 
justice to which they are entitled and which even in some of those coun- 
tries now seems to be jeopardized. It is needless for me to refer to the 
fact that the Labor Movement of Italy is almost in a similar condition 
with the so-called freedom of the workers in Russia. There is no freedom 
in Italy for either Labor or Capital, but the hope of the workers of those 
countries—yes, and it should be the hope of the capitalists of those coun- 
tries if there are any left—is in the courage, the wisdom, the preseverance, 
and the determination to go forward as obtaining in the British Trade 
Union Movement and in the Labor Movement as represented in the United 
States by the American Federation of Labor. The pity of it all is that the 
capitalists in our countries, yours and mine, seem to still believe that 
their greatest hope for progress is in scheming to weaken, and if possible 
destroy, the Labor Movement which I have just referred to as being their 
only hope for the salvation and protection and continuance of those insti- 
tutions of capital, properly regulated and governed by those in authority, 
and in the interests of the three parties involved, labor, capital, and the 
government, which represents all the people. We find in the United States 
that every step forward that we have attempted to make we have been 
opposed on each battlefield by entrenched capital, their spies, their agen- 
cies, their electioneering funds, and all the other enemies and weapons of 
which they are masters. The lessons so glaringly prevailing in Russia, 
Germany and Italy, where capital has been destroyed, seem to be of no 
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avail. Some writer once said, “There is no man so blind as he who refuses 
to see.” Truly we can repeat that there is no institution so blind, not 
even the institutions of monarchy as they obtained in Russia, Germany 
and Austria, as the institution of capitalism still attempting to dominate 
the affairs of the nation, both in the United States and England. Yes, I 
freely admit, without being as competent as you are to judge, that you 
have educated capitalists from a progressive point of view much more 
successfully in England than we have in the United States. Perhaps that 
is because you have more or less one class of working men and one class 
of capitalists. While at least every man in England, both the working 
man and the capitalist, is a Britisher, believing in his country, I am fully 
aware of my statement when I say to you that we have some capitalists in 
America who are capitalists first and Americans afterwards. I think you 
know what I mean. We have, without a doubt, some wealthy employers in 
America who, at a stroke of the pen, would, if they could, destroy the right 
of the workers to organize or enjoy any opportunity of freedom; yes, in 
a word, who would like to go back to the days of slavery. We have also 
with us those special interests who would not hesitate, in order to satisfy 
their selfish greed for gold, to plunge our country into another war. Those 
interests undoubtedly are few and far between, but we are not by any 
means free from such influences. 

In spite of those interests, within the last few years our Labor Move- 
ment has progressed substantially. As I have stated before, this has been 
accomplished mainly through the power of the ballot and through the con- 
centration of Labor as a whole in the interests of its friends on the day of 
election. We have in recent years enjoyed a most progressive administra- 
tion insofar as Labor was concerned; an administration that fully realizes | ri 
that their power, their being in office, is due to the masses of the toilers; | st 
an administration that knows full well that as soon as they lose the confi- | m 
dence of the workers they, too, lose their power as administrators and as | ti 
representatives of the government. D) 

I cannot refrain at this particular time from referring to the unfor- § ir 
tunate condition of Labor because of its division in the United States. § al 
Before I begin, however, let me say to you that I am not one of those that § si 
believe this division is insurmountable. I think that although we are some § 
distance away from a coming together, we are nearer a solution, because J ¢: 
the multitudes, the rank and file on both sides, both the American Fed- § tl 
eration of Labor and the Committee for Industrial Organization, com- J fr 
monly called the C. I. O., are of the opinion that there must be a coming § th 
together, and that the ambitions of leaders—and there are very few in this } th 
category—cannot continue to keep the workers separated. I might say, § ti 
as one who participated substantially in the last two general elections, in} w 
1932 and in 1936, that Labor worked almost one hundred per cent together, J dz 
although in the 1936 election the division obtained; we found the repre- § th 
sentatives of both sides working hand in hand, shoulder to shoulder, and] (| 
face to face, to the end that the enemies of Labor be defeated and Labor’s J st 
friends returned to office, and we were overwhelmingly successful. The} th 
unorganized workers in America—and there are millions of this class—] wy, 
follow the leadership of the organized, when that organized leadership] T, 
offers to them honest men, men of character and intelligence, men who] eq 
are the real friends of the workers. As a member of the Executive Coun-] be 
cil, serving with some of those that have left the Federation and those] th 
who are still part of the Federation, I know that this division could have] er 
been avoided. It is all right enough for you and me to disagree with each } j; 
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other as to policy—and I know that you have substantial differences and 
disagreements within your Congress—but you and I, because of our dis- 
agreements, have no right to go out and divide the masses of the toilers 
into two separate factions. I am satisfied if the leaders of the C. I. O. 
had remained in the Federation where they properly belonged, and ac- 
cepted their defeat, or their temporary set-back in the Federation Con- 
vention in Atlantic City in October, 1935, that nearly everything they 
had been claiming or desiring would have obtained by this time and by 
legal action of its Conventions. When you have a democratic Congress or 
Convention composed of the representatives of all the workers, and when 
a question as to policy has been discussed for days, and when a roll call 
ballot is taken, whether you are the victor or the loser, as a Trade Union- 
ist, aS a man, as one who believes in the honest procedure of democratic 
rules and government, it is your duty to abide by the decision of the 
expressed majority and come back again as time goes on and endeavor to 
convert others to your beliefs and ideas, in the hope that eventually you 
may succeed. If this had been done there would have been no division, 
no struggle such as has been going on in the Labor Movement in the 
United States for the past two or three years; there would have been no 
back door to enter for the enemies of Labor, those that preach destruction 
and false doctrines, those that secretly represent agencies and governments 
foreign to our thought. I repeat, if democratic procedure, as obtains in the 
Constitution of the Federation which we all helped to create, had heen 
followed, there would not have been the misery and misunderstandings 
and set-backs which have confronted us within the last year in the 
American Labor Movement as a result of this division. Let me inject 
right here also the thought that both divisions in Labor have made sub- 
stantial progress within the last year or two; but let me also clear your 
mind on another point; if it had not been for the progressive administra- 
tion that the workers have elected, neither side would have made this 
progress. As a matter of fact, knowing what I do of the history of Labor 
in the States as an Executive Officer for thirty-five years, I say to you in 
all honesty and sincerity that were it not for a friendly government both 
sides might have been substantially set back or perhaps in some instances 
destroyed. The enactment of the National Labor Relations Act, sometimes 
called the Wagner Act, was, to my mind, the yreatest piece of legislation 
that ever obtained in the United States in behalf of Labor, and I say this 
fully realizing what has gone before in legislation. For the first time in 
the history of the Labor Movement, under this legislation we were given 
the right to organize without intimidation, without the loss of our posi- 
tions, without the destruction of our future by boycotting us. I know 
what I am talking about because I went through those stages in my early 
days in Boston in endeavoring to build up the organization which I have 
the honor to represent, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and 
Chauffeurs. If it had not been for the attempt made to reorganize, recon- 
stitute or revitalize the United States Supreme Court by the President of 
the United States, I am satisfied that the National Labor Relations Act 
would not have been sustained as constitutional. Bear this in mind, you 
Trade Unionists of Great Britain, you have no Supreme Court in this 
country. You have no court composed of nine men, most of whom have 
been appointed by prejudiced Presidents of the United States. Most of 
those judges, before their appointment, represented corporations that 
crushed Labor. Bear this in mind; that in a court composed of nine men, 
in more than one instance the vote was four to four and the ninth or odd 
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man set aside all the acts of the House, the Senate, the President, and 
all the people, no matter what the majority had been in the previous elec- 
tions. The old custom of the employers’ and manufacturers’ associations 
was to fight against labor legislation and prevent its adoption by the 
Congress. Even then if the workers were successful in getting such legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress, our last great battle was before the 
Supreme Court. And usually our enemies were successful in destroying 
our efforts of years by getting, sametimes by the ninth or odd man, a 
decision declaring the legislation enacted in behalf of the toilers uncon- 
stitutional. I repeat, the sustaining of the National Labor Relations Act 
by the Supreme Court, the passage of that act, was the most advanced 
action of our government in seventy years, or since the abolition of slav- 
ery, in behalf of the toilers. And again I repeat, because it would be 
foolish for me to deny the facts, that were it not for the National Labor 
Relations Act the strides, numerically and otherwise, that have been 
made would not have been made by either the American Federation of Labor 
or the Committee for Industrial Organization. There are now nearly eight 
million organized workers in the United States. There should be more, but I 
am safe in saying that unless the division now obtaining in Labor prevents 
further progress, there will be many more millions organized within the next 
ten years. There is this danger, however, that those of us fully realize who 
have studied history and who have been actively engaged as spokesmen 
for our people for many years past, and this danger is that government, 
politicians, business enemies, and capitalistic haters of the working classes 
will take advantage of our division and slowly but surely bring about 
legislation that will minimize the advantages we have obtained. That is 
the history of politicians the world over. They usually follow the trend 
of the voters and the great danger now is that with our leadership dis- 
agreeing on both sides of Labor, that the politicians will play a middle- 
of-the-road policy, as we have noted recently, and refuse to comply with 
the request of either side. There is considerable dissatisfaction on the part 
of a number of Labor men with the board having charge of administering 
the National Labor Relations Act, because it is believed by many that the 
board is prejudiced in rendering decisions where both divisions of Labor 
are involved. Every possible attempt will be made in the near future by 
the American Federation of Labor to so amend the law that it will be 
interpreted as depriving the board of the right to interfere in disputes 
between legitimate labor unions, as was intended when the act was under 
discussion before the Congress. 

Having faith in men, believing in the justice of the cause that we 
represent, believing also in the great necessity of our two countries 
working together with a common understanding of the responsibilities 
devolving upon us, fully realizing and somewhat fearing the awful de- 
struction confronting our present civilization as is demonstrated on the 
bloody battlefields of many countries where the innocent have been slaugh- 
tered; fearing this, understanding this, realizing that the multitudes who 
select its leadership will impress upon that leadership the necessity of 
unanimous action in defense of human rights, I am still optimistic enough 
to believe that we are experiencing now our darkest hour, both in Labor 
and world conditions, and that from out of all this turmoil and bitterness 
and suffering will be born greater progress, greater freedom, greater hope 
in the future for those we represent and for those multitudes who come 
after us who are dependent upon us to blaze the way to greater oppor- 
tunities. 
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and With this purpose in view and with these thoughts, which I believe 
elec- express the desires and the aspirations of all the Trade Unionists of 
tions America, I bring you fraternal greetings and good will, and the hope that 
- the your Congress will bring about conditions creating greater solidarity 
egis- amongst the toilers of Great Britain and a better understanding between 
. the the workers of our two great countries. God speed you and bless you and 
vying inspire you in your deliberations, and crown your efforts in this memor- 
an, a able Congress with success, is the message I am delegated to bring to you 
, from the American Federation of Labor. 
; Ac 
inced TT OF 

slav- F P : ‘ linet 
ld be OR THE information of our over-the-road drivers we are printing below 
wabor the findings and rules recently passed upon by the special committee of the 
been Interstate Commerce Commission to go into effect October 1, 1938. 
prpced INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

ei line ee eat 

but I IN THE MATTER OF MAXIMUM Hours OF SERVICE OF 
penewr Motor CARRIER EMPLOYEES 
> nex bt eis anil 
e who Submitted April 25, 1938—Decided July 12, 1938 
»smen —_ 
ment, Upon reargument, rules and regulations governing the maximum hours of drivers of 
lasses motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers prescribed December 29, 
about 1937, 3 M. C. C. 665, modified, and petition for stay dismissed. 
hat is William Green, for American Federation of Labor; Daniel J. Tobin, 
trend A. O. Wharton, and J. A. Farquharson, for labor organizations. 
p dis- J. Ninian Beall, H. S. Shertz, Edward S. Brashears, K. F. Clardy, 
\iddle- C. D. Cass, Ivan Bowen, R. L. Jacobs, and Harold Willings, for motor- 
Y with carrier interests. 
e part Other appearances as set forth in prior report. 
tering 
at the REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON REARGUMENT 
Labor BY THE COMMISSION: 
ire by By order of December 29, 1937, to become effective July 1, 1938, divi- 
vill be sion 5 prescribed rules and regulations governing the maximum hours of 
sputes service of drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract 


under carriers, 3 M. C. C. 665. By petition filed March 3, 1938, representatives 
of organized labor’ asked us to stay the regulations “until a detailed factual 
lat we study is made of the hours of service of drivers” and requested opportunity 
intries to show that such stay should be granted. By order of April 4, 1938, we 





bilities reopened the proceeding for oral argument, which was held on April 25. 
‘ul de- Representatives of motor carriers affected by the order of the division 
on the participated in this argument, as did a representative of truck drivers not 
laugh- affiliated with the petitioning labor organizations. 
2S who Departing from the terms of the petition on which reargument was 
sity of granted, certain of the representatives of organized labor asked us to 
snough reduce the maximum hours of service prescribed by division 5 and to 
Labor prescribe hours of service for automobile mechanics, whom division 5 had 
ferness chiapas 
Yr hope 1 Officials of the American Federation of Labor and affiliated unions; viz., International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Stabl and Helpers of America, International Association of Machinists, and 
0 come Amalgamated Association of Street and Electric Railway Employees of America. No further part in the 
oppor- proceedings was taken by the organization last named, but representations were made at the reargument by 


the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, not affiliated with the American Federation of Labor, in behalf of 
bus drivers it has organized. 
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excluded from its order. A representative of certain carrier interests also 
requested a modification of the rules. ‘ 

In support of their request for a stay, petitioners urged that the regu- 
lations adopted by division 5 “are not adequate, not*reasonable and will 
not prevent unnecessary hazard to the operation of motor vehicles * * * 
and therefore do not carry out the intent of Congress.” In addition to 
challenging the reasonableness of the maximum hours prescribed by rules 
3 and 4, petitioners took exceptions to so much of rule 1 (c) as reads: 
“Time spent by a driver resting or sleeping in a berth * * * shall not be 
included in computing time on duty.” 

In general, it was urged in the petition, and to some extent at the 
reargument, that the hearings on which the regulations were based were 
not, and in the nature of things could not have been, adequate for the 
purpose of prescribing rules and regulations. A “comprehensive fact- 
finding scientific survey made by trained investigators,” it was urged, is 
necessary for this purpose. 

The record in this proceeding is voluminous and was made in various 
parts of the country. Carriers and employees, organized and unorganized, 
offered much testimony based on experience, testimony was presented by 
representatives of the States, and statistical data bearing on the hours 
worked and related matters were placed in the record by members of the 
staff of our Bureau of Motor Carriers. 

The evidence shows clearly that very long hours of service are com- 
mon, particularly in trucking operations. The following paragraph from 
page 672 of the report of division 5 is a general summary of the evidence in 
this respect, and was followed by a more detailed presentation of the facts: 


low. a a. ea a as a A ae oe 
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A careful study of the record in this case indicates that long and excessive hours 
exist in the branches of the trucking industry here under consideration. There was much 
testimony by drivers as to hours which are extremely excessive. Some testified to working 
and driving 18 and 20 hours a day over long periods of time, particularly during seasons 
of the year when traffic is heavy. Without questioning the accuracy of this testimony, 
it is believed that such hours must be the exception and not the rule, as human endurance 
would be stretched to the breaking point by such hours as these if continued for any 
length of time. Treating these cases, therefore, as exceptions, we come to the testimony 
of the carriers’ representatives concerning hours which drivers are required to work. 
We find many instances in which drivers are required to be on duty from 14 to 16 hours 
per day, six days a week and sometimes seven. These hours total the amazing figure of 
from 84 to 96 hours for a man who works six days a week and of substantially over 100 
hours for a man who is required to work seven days a week. It is, of course, the practice, 
as the record shows, for the drivers to work only six days a week, but there are many 
instances disclosed by the record where the drivers work every day for several weeks in 
rush periods. 
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Division 5 found that such conditions are dangerous per se and 
should not be permitted to continue. This finding respecting the dangers 
inherent in conditions as they are at present was not challenged in the peti- 
tion or on reargument. Nor was it denied in any way that regulations of 
the kind prescribed by the division would greatly improve these conditions. 
Nevertheless, we are urged by certain of the petitioning groups to stay the 
order, thus foregoing the improvement, until such time as the proposed 
“comprehensive fact-finding scientific survey made by trained investi- 
gators” may be completed and enable a more definite establishment of 
reasonably safe maximum hours of service. This position is contrary to 
that taken at the argument before division 5 by counsel speaking for all of 
the interested labor organizations, and it is contrary, in our judgment, to 
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sound public policy. Petition for a stay of any regulations until completion 
of the scientific survey is therefore denied.’ 

It may be noted, in connection with the foregoing, that the proposal 
that a scientific study of the kind indicated be made was not advanced at 
the hearings by any of the parties to the proceeding. On the contrary, it 
was first presented in the report proposed by the examiner. The following 
comment was made in the report of division 5, at page 670: 

For some time we have had under serious consideration the advisability of having a 
comprehensive, scientific study made of the causes and effects of driver fatigue. At the 
oral argument the representatives of organized labor united in requesting us to have 
such a study made. Representatives of the carriers did not actively oppose such a study, 
though they stressed the relatively greater importance of the experience to be gained 
under the regulations proposed. We have concluded that it would be wise to have such a 
study made and are prepared to undertake such a study, with the co-operation of other 
departments of the Government, if Congress provides funds which can be used for this 
purpose, and we have requested Congress to grant such funds. The co-operation of car- 
riers, employees, and various other groups will be necessary for the successful conduct 
of this study. Considerable preliminary experimentation with methods and extensive 
testing will be required. The findings will not, obviously, permit of precise determination 
of a period at which fatigue becomes a potentially serious factor in accidents. They will, 
however, undoubtedly prove a valuable aid to judgment, along with the close analyses of 
accident experience which we and other agencies will make. This study may well be 
broadened to include the possible long-run effects of driving on the health of the driver. 

The conditions which the present investigation has disclosed indicate that a beginning 
in the regulation of maximum hours of service of drivers should be made at this time. 
These preliminary regulations will be revised if and when information is obtained which 
shows need therefor. 


Since the report was issued definite arrangements for such a scientific 
study have been made with the Bureau of the Public Health Service of the 
Department of the Treasury, and with the co-operation of the Department 
of Labor and other Government agencies. Also, our Bureau of Motor Car- 
riers will undertake further analyses of the accident reports which we re- 
quire for the light they may throw on the effects on safety of operation of 
different periods of duty. 

It is to be noted that the maximum hours of service requested by or- 
ganized labor are 8 per day and 48 per week. This request is premised on 
economic and social grounds, as well as on considerations of safety. Thus, 
much was said at the argument before us about the need for lowering the 
maximum hours in order to lessen unemployment and to avoid appearing 
to give the stamp of Government approval to hours longer than those 
found in labor agreements or those which have come more and more in re- 
cent years to be considered normal for factory, mining, and similar 
workers. There is no convincing evidence that there is an important un- 
employment problem in for-hire truck or bus operations, other than that 
attributable to the present depression, or that a shortening of the hours 
prescribed would necessarily increase employment opportunities. As divi- 
sion 5 appropriately pointed out at pages 666-667 of its report, Congress 
did not intend that this Commission should undertake regulation of hours 
of service for economic or social ends. If it had so intended, a definite legis- 
lative standard would have been laid down. Furthermore, the record con- 
tains no evidence whatever which would support a finding based on such 
considerations. Opportunity was afforded for the presentation of such 


evidence, but none was submitted. 


2By order of June 14, 1938, division 5 postponed the effective date of the rules and regulations it had 
prescribed from July 1 to August 1, 1938. As noted presently, the modified regulations prescribed herein are 
to become effective October.1, 1938. 
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In connection with the foregoing, it was strongly urged upon us that 
the daily and weekly maxima prescribed by division 5 would make it diffi- 
cult to negotiate contracts for shorter hours, or for unorganized labor to 
hold the hours it has. It was said that already carriers have used the reg- 
ulations prescribed in the prior report as a means of lengthening hours. 
Considerations other than those with which we may properly deal enter 
here, though we look with distinct disfavor on carriers or others who use 
regulations premised on safety as a means of defeating employees’ efforts 
to improve their economic status. It is questionable, however, whether the 
practice has been or will be a serious one. The fact that we hereinafter 
prescribe 60 hours on duty as the weekly maximum should not interfere 
with the negotiation by organized labor of contracts providing for shorter 
hours. Thus, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Stablemen and Helpers of America has negotiated contracts for its mem- 
bers which provide a basic work week as low as 48 hours’ in New York, 
Massachusetts, Illinois, and other States having large industrial centers, 
despite the fact that the laws or regulations of these States permit higher 
hours, which are also higher than the maximum fixed by our regulations. 

There remains, therefore, the question whether the rules and regula- 
tions set out in the prior report are those best suited to promote safety in 
the operation of motor vehicles. Division 5 permitted, as an initial step, 
60 hours on duty in any week‘ and 15 hours of duty and 12 of work in any 
period of 24 consecutive hours. In reaching these determinations the divi- 
sion recognized, as did all parties to the proceeding, that there was no 
statistical or other information which would enable it to say definitely how 
long a driver can safely work. However, at the argument before us, the 
labor representatives particularly stressed the 15-hour limitation, con- 
trasting such a tour of duty with the 8-hour day which is now so generally 
recognized as the normal standard for workers. The evidence before us 
clearly does not suffice to enable us to conclude that a duty period as low as 
8 hours in 24 is required in the interest of safety. We may call attention, 
as did the division, to the contrast between factory operations, generally 
sustained in character, and the operation of busses and trucks, generally 
characterized by frequent stops for refreshments, gas, or rest, or because 
of conditions encountered in highway and street traffic. The monotony or 
nervous and physical strain of driving such vehicles is alleviated by these 
breaks in the periods devoted to driving, and the period of actual work is 
considerably below the period on duty.* 

To prevent the cumulative type of fatigue, division 5 prescribed a 
weekly limitation of duty and placed it at 60 hours. Based, as this rule is, 
on consideration of safety, we find nothing in the record which would re- 
quire a change. Much longer hours can be worked by railroad employees 
subject to the Hours of Service Act of 1907, and hours on duty in excess of 
60 are permitted by the laws or regulations of all except one of the States 
which limit the hours of drivers.° 

8 These agreements do not limit the driver to the basic number of hours per week, but, through penalty 


rates, tend to discourage overtime work. The regulations sought would be rigid in this respect and subject to 
modification only under emergency conditions. 

4 Under certain conditions, 70 hours in any period of 8 consecutive days. 

5 On-duty off-work stops of the kinds mentioned above consume, as the record indicates, from 1.5 to 3 
hours’ time. A duty day of 10 hours, for example, becomes, therefore, a workday of 8 hours, and the duty 
week of 60 hours prescribed by the division becomes 48 hours. On a 7-day basis, the daily maximum of duty 
— be 8 4/7 hours, the daily maximum of work about 7 hours, and the weekly maximum of work about 
49 hours. 

6 Wisconsin permits 60 hours of duty per calendar week, or 40 hours in 4 consecutive days. South Carolina 
allows 55 driving hours in 7 consecutive days; this rule applies only to bus drivers. By constitutional amend- 
ment adopted in 1936, a standard 8-hour day for all classes of industrial workers became effective in Montana. 
For further discussion of State and Federal limitations of hours, see prior report, pages 683-686. 
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However, our further review of the record indicates that the daily 
limitations prescribed by the division and also certain of the definitions 
contained in rule 1 require modification. 

It is our judgment that the daily limitation should be expressed in 
terms of driving rather than in terms of work or duty. Coupled with this 
change should be a provision which will assure each driver a sufficiently 
long period off duty in each 24 consecutive hours to enable him to return to 
driving in a refreshed condition. It is our judgment that work other than 
driving, if not continued for a long period, is a beneficial change from the 
monotony or strain of driving. However, the record in this proceeding 
shows that considerably in excess of 50 percent of the drivers in the em- 
ploy of common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation of 
property in interstate or foreign commerce do no work other than driving 
or only minor or incidental work. It also indicates that, on the average, the 
remaining drivers devote about 70 percent of their daily work period to 
driving and 30 percent to other work.’ The removal of the daily limitation 
of work will not enable undue prolongation of work in any period of 24 
consecutive hours. Further assurance that such will be the case in pro- 
vided by the 60-hour weekly limitation of duty hours and the provision 
for consecutive relief from duty. 

The off-duty period has been set at 8 hours in each period of 24 con- 
secutive hours. We shall require that such relief from duty shall be given 
immediately after 10 hours of driving, whether consecutive or in the ag- 
gregate, or within the period in which the 10 hours of driving are accum- 
ulating. Furthermore, the rules are so drawn that after every period of 10 
hours of driving, 8 consecutive hours off duty must be given. 

At the argument before division 5, organized labor accepted the weekly 
limitation of 60 hours of duty, provided it is linked up with a daily limita- 
tion of 10 hours. The rules we shall prescribe, while in some respects less 
flexible than those drawn by the division, provide considerable more flex- 
ibility than would be possible if organized labor’s position were accepted. 
Such flexibility in transportation operations is necessary to enable the ren- 
dering of service which the public interest requires. Nevertheless, as the 
great bulk of the trucking operations covered by these regulations are con- 
ducted on a 6-day basis, the practical effect of the weekly limitation is to 
provide a 10-hour day. 

Modifications of the definitions in rule 1 are made as follows: 

Paragraph (d) : Definition of “driving or operating” is substituted for 
definition of “work.” This definition reads as follows: 

(d) The term “drive or operate” includes all time spent on a moving vehicle and 
any interval not in excess of 20 minutes in which a driver is on duty but not on a moving 


vehicle. It does not include time spent resting or sleeping in a berth as defined in para- 
graph (g) of this rule. 


It permits inclusion in driving or operating of short intervals during 
which the vehicle is kept from moving by reason of traffic congestion or 
other obstructions to movement, of short stops required to pick up or set 
off passengers or lading, or to make minor checks or repair of equipment, 
and other similar stops. Time spent by a second driver is considered driv- 
ing or operating, unless such driver be resting or sleeping in a berth, as 
defined. 

Paragraph (e): This rule as written by the division reads: “The 
term ‘week’ means any seven consecutive periods of 24 hours each.” So 


7? These statements are derived from samples taken from the road checks described at pages 672-673 of the 
prior report. 
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worded, it might be contended that a driver would be permitted to be on 


duty for a long period at the end of one week and the beginning of the next th 
and thus, while not exceeding the 60-hour limitation in either week, so con- ad 
centrate his hours in a total of 8 days, partly in one week and partly in an- in 
other, as to defeat the intent of the regulations. The revised definition, by | 
enabling the reckoning of a week of 168 consecutive hours from any time mg 


the driver reports for duty, prevents the prolongation of hours to an extent 
that is not consistent with safey. While we do not think that many carriers § 5! 
would have endeavored to resort to such an interpretation of the rule, the ch 
change will make for a clearer understanding of what is required. The new fo! 


wording is as follows: o 
(e) The term “week” means any period of 168 consecutive hours beginning at the 1 
time the driver reports for duty, as defined in paragraph (e) of this rule. od 


Paragraph (f): This rule is revised to eliminate the word “first” fol- 
lowing the word “driver” and now reads: 

(f) The term “24 consecutive hours” means any such period starting at the time lat 
the driver reports for duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


By enabling the computing of a period of 24 consecutive hours from | ric 
any time a driver goes on duty,° it will eliminate the possibility of undue J pr 
concentration of driving hours and more specifically assure that 8 conse-} ga 
cutive hours off duty shall follow 10 hours of driving. tiv 

Rule 3: This rule combines what were rules 3 and 4, and, as these 
rules have been modified, now reads as follows: : 

(a) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require any driver in | 
his employ to remain on duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of rule 1, for a total of more of 
thart 60 hours in any week, as defined in paragraph (e) of rule 1; provided, however, is n 
that carriers operating vehicles on every day of the week may permit drivers in their : 
employ to remain on duty for a total of not more than 70 hours in any period of 192 


consecutive hours. is n 
This revision does not change the regulations, but it clarifies the J ang 
rule by confining it to the weekly limitations. oom 


In line with the discussion in the pages above, the second part of} tio: 
rule 3 reads as follows: | 


(b) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require a driver in his 
employ to drive or operate a motor vehicle for more than 10 hours in the aggregate in 
any period of 24 consecutive hours, unless such driver be off duty for 8 consecutive hours 
during or immediately following the 10 hours aggregate driving and within said period 
of 24 consecutive hours; provided, however, that two periods of resting or sleeping in a 
berth, as defined in paragraph (g) of rule 1, may be cumulated to give the aforesaid * 
total of 8 hours off duty. wit 


As noted at the outset, exception was taken in the petition for rear- 
gument to the provision of rule 1 (c) which permits time spent in a ‘ 
properly equipped berth to be counted as off duty. Division 5 considered} ™ 
this matter at length at pages 675-678 of its report and concluded that} or 
there was no evidence of record which would permit it to proscribe the} "% 


use of such berths in the face of the obvious need for and advantages of pat 


such equipment in the case of certain types of operations and in certain] tra 
territories. It is not to be overlooked, as pointed out on reargument, that}; 
frequently use of the sleeper berth permits drivers to return to their homes ove 


with a minimum of lay-overs in other places. It is contemplated that use] tics 
of berths will be kept under close scrutiny to prevent their use solely forj ° 


new 
por’ 


® For example, if a driver goes on duty at 7 a. m., works 5 hours, and then is off § hours or until 9 p. m. - 


two 24-hour periods are set up, one ending at 7 a. m. and the other at 9 p. m. the following day. 
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the convenience of the carrier and to assure that the berths in use are as 
adequate as possible under the circumstances. We see no reason for stay- 
ing the division’s order in this respect. 

While the International Association of Machinists was a party to the 
petition asking that the order of division 5 be stayed, at the reargument 
it repeated the effort made at the hearings and argument before the divi- 
sion to have maximum hours of service prescribed for mechanics and ma- 
chinists in the employ of common and contract carriers. The hours it asks 
for, 40 hours a week and 8 a day, with flexibility to meet emergency condi- 
tions, are based on economic and social as well as safety considerations. 
Division 5 found no evidence in the record which would require or justify 
a prescription of maximum hours of such workers from the point of view 
of safety, and it considered that it lacked power to prescribe hours on other 
grounds. We concur in the division’s findings. 

We wish particularly to emphasize the fact that we regard the regu- 
lations prescribed herein as only an initial step. They meet an immediate 
need, go as far as existing information permits, and will provide expe- 
rience in the Federal regulation of hours on which changes, if subsequently 
proved to be necessary, can be made. The factual evidence now being 
gathered should be available before consideration is given to more restric- 
tive regulations. 

FINDINGS OF FACT 


Upon the evidence of record we find: 

1. That drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation 
of property in interstate or foreign commerce are permitted and required in many instances to be on duty 
and to drive for hours which cause unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles, and that there 
is need for prescribing maximum hours of service for such drivers. 

2. That drivers of motor vehicles operated by common and contract carriers engaged in the transportation 
of passengers in interstate or foreign commerce are permitted and required in some instances to be on duty 
and to drive for hours which cause unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles, and that there 
is need for prescribing maximum hours of service for such drivers. 

3. That the regulations set forth in the appendix and prescribed for drivers of vehicles operated by common 
and contract carriers engaged in the transportation of property and passengers in interstate or foreign 
commerce are reasonable and will prevent unnecessary hazard to the operation of such motor vehicles. 

Sufficient time should be given to permit carriers to adjust their affairs so as to conform to these regula- 
tions, and an order will be issued prescribing the said regulations effective October 1, 1938. 

For convenience, these regulations will be designated as Part V of the Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
of this Commission, 


APPENDIX 
Motor Carrier Safety Regulations 
PART V.—HOUuRS OF SERVICE OF DRIVERS 
Regulations prescribed under authority of section 204 (a), (1) and (2) of the Motor Carrier Act, 1935, 
with respect to maximum hours of service of drivers of motor vehicles operated in interstate or foreign com- 


merce by common and contract carriers, including motor vehicles engaged in operations specified in section 
203 (b) of said act, except paragraph (4a).® 





® Section 203 (b): Nothing in this part, except the provisions of section 204 relative to qualifications and 
maximum hours of service of employees and safety of operation or standards of equipment shall be construed 
to include (1) motor vehicles employed solely in transporting school children and teachers to or from school; 
or (2) taxicabs, or other motor vehicles performing a bona fide taxicab service, having a capacity of not 
more than six passengers and not operated on a regular route or between fixed termini; or (3) motor 
vehicles owned or operated by or on behalf of hotels and used exclusively for the transportation of hotel 
patrons between hotels and local railroad or other common carrier stations; or (4) motor vehicles operated, 
under authorization, regulation, and control of the Secretary of the Interior, principally for the purpose of 
transporting persons in and about the national parks and national monuments; * * * or (4b) motor 
vehicles controlled and operated by a co-operative association as defined in the Agricultural Marketing Act, 
approved June 15, 1929, as amended; or (5) trolley busses operated by electric power derived from a fixed 
overhead wire, furnishing local passenger transportation similar to street-railway service; or (6) motor 
vehicles used in carrying property consisting of livestock, fish (including shell fish), or agricultural commodi- 
ties (not including manufactured products thereof), if such motor vehicles are not used in carrying any 
other property, or passengers, for compensation; or (7) motor vehicles used exclusively in the distribution of 
hewspapers; or (7a) the transportation of persons or property by motor vehicle when incidental to trans- 
portation by aircraft; nor, unless and to the extent that the Commission shall from time to time find that 
such application is necessary to carry out the policy of Congress enunciated in section 202, shall the provisions 
of this part, except the provisions of section 204 relative to qualifications and maximum hours of service of 
employees and safety of operation or standards of equipment apply to; (8) The transportation of passengers 
or property in interstate or foreign commerce wholly within a municipality or between contiguous munici- 
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REGULATIONS EFFECTIVE OCTOBER 1, 1938 
Rule 1 


As used in these regulations: 


(a) The term “motor vehicle” means any vehicle, machine, tractor, trailer, or semi-trailer propelled or 
drawn by mechanical power and used upon the highways in the transportation of passengers or property, or 
any combination thereof determined by the Commission, but does not include any vehicle, locomotive, or car 
operated exclusively on a rail or rails. 


(b) The term “driver” means any individual who drives in transportation in interstate or foreign com- 
merce any motor vehicle as defined in paragraph (a) above. 

(c) A driver is on duty from the time he begins to work or is required to be in readiness to work until 
the time he is relieved from work and all responsibility for performing work. Time spent by a driver resting 
or sleeping in a berth as defined in paragraph (g) of this rule shall not be included in computing time on duty. 

(d) The term “drive or operate” includes all time spent on a moving vehicle and any interval not in 
excess of 20 minutes in which a driver is on duty but not on a moving vehicle. It does not include time spent 
resting or sleeping in a berth as defined in paragraph (g) of this rule. 

(e) The term “week” means any period of 168 consecutive hours beginning at the time the driver reports 
for duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 


(f) The term “24 consecutive hours” means any such period starting at the time the driver reports for 
duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of this rule. 

(g) The term “berth” means a berth or bunk on the motor vehicle which is properly equipped for the 
purpose of sleeping, including springs and a mattress, or an innerspring mattress, pillow, adequate bed 
clothing, adequate ventilation, and ready means of entering and leaving the berth. 

(h) Where any other terms used in these regulations are defined in section 208 (a) of the Motor Carrier 
Act, 1935, such definitions shall be controlling. Where terms are used in the regulations which are neither 
defined herein nor in said section 203 (a), they shall have the ordinary practical meaning of such terms. 


Rule 2 


Every motor carrier and his or its officers, agents, employees, and representatives shall comply with the 
following regulations, and every such motor carrier shall require that his or its officers, agents, employees, 
and representatives shall be conversant with these regulations. 


Rule 3 


(a) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require any driver in his employ to remain on 
duty, as defined in paragraph (c) of rule 1, for a total of more than 60 hours in any week, as defined in 
paragraph (e) of rule 1; provided, however, that carriers operating vehicles on every day of the week may 
permit drivers in their employ to remain on duty for a total of not more than 70 hours in any period of 192 
consecutive hours. 

b) No carrier subject to these regulations shall permit or require a driver in his employ to drive or 
operate a motor vehicle for more than 10 hours in the aggregate in any period of 24 consecutive hours, unless 
such driver be off duty for 8 consecutive hours during or immediately following the 10 hours aggregate driving 
and within said period of 24 consecutive hours; provided, however, that two periods of resting or sleeping 
5 berth, as defined in paragraph (g) of rule 1, may be cumulated to give the aforesaid total of 8 hours 
oO uty. 


Rule 4 


No carrier subject to these regulations if himself a driver shall remain on duty or drive or operate for 
longer periods than those prescribed in rule 3 hereof for employed drivers. 


Rule 5 


Each carrier subject to these regulations, except carriers engaged in mass transportation and operating 
on frequent and regular schedules, shall require that a driver’s log in duplicate shall be kept by every driver 
in his employ who operates a motor vehicle engaged in transportation in interstate or foreign commerce, and, 
if himself an owner-driver, shall keep such a log. Entries in said driver’s log shall be made by the driver, 
and shall show the place of origin and destination of the trip, the times of reporting for duty and of going off 
duty, the periods of driving or operating and other work, and any other information found desirable. 

Each carrier shall make monthly reports to the Bureau of Motor Carriers, Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Washington, D. C., prior to the fifteenth day of each succeeding month, of every instance where a driver 
has been required or permitted to be on duty or to drive or operate for hours in excess of those prescribed by 
these regulations, and shall fully explain the reasons for and circumstances surr ding such violati 
Such reports shall be in writing and sworn to. 





Rule 6 
In case of flood, storm, accident, or similar emergency, a driver may complete his run without being in 
violation of the provisions of these regulations, if such run would reasonably have been completed without 
violation except for the delay caused by such emergency. 


Rule 7 


These regulations shall not apply to any carrier subject thereto when transporting passengers or property 
to or from any section of the country with the object of providing relief in case of earthquake, flood, fire, 
famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visitation or disaster. 


palities or within a zone adjacent to and commercially a part of any such municipality or municipalities, 
except when such transportation is under a common control, management, or arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment to or from a point without such municipality, municipalities, or zone, and provided that 
the motor carrier engaged in such transportation of passengers over regular or irregular route or routes in 
interstate commerce is also lawfully engaged in the intrastate transportation of passengers over the entire 
length of such interstate route or routes in accordance with the laws of each State having jurisdiction; or (9) 
the casual, occasional, or reciprocal transportation of passengers or property in interstate or foreign com- 
merce for compensation by any person not d in transportation by motor vehicle as a regular occupa- 
tion or business. 
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ENERAL PRESIDENT DANIEL J. TOBIN is now in Europe attend- 
ing the British Trades Union Congress, representing the American 
Federation of Labor. 

This is the first time that any man from the American Labor Move- 
ment has represented the Federation twice at this Congress, as President 
Tobin was a delegate there twenty-seven years ago. It will be interesting 
when he returns for all of us to read in this Journal his views on the 
Labor Movement in that country and the many changes that have occurred 
during the last twenty-seven years. 

As he will visit several other countries while over there, we may look 
forward to some good reading during November and December. 

All employees in the office, and we know that all of our members 
throughout the country, wish him a most enjoyable trip, and hope it will 
improve his health and be educational as well. 


TFT 


N FILING CHARGES against a member, or members, it would be well 

to read over our Constitution and By-Laws before making or filing 
the charges, because should an appeal from the charges be made to this 
office from a district where there is not a Joint Council, if the charges 
have not been made in accordance with the laws of the International, 
the International Union will have to decide in favor of the brother making 
the appeal. He must be given a copy of the charges a sufficient length of 
time before the trial in order that he may prepare his answer to the 
charges, but nothing can be added during the trial. We hope there may 
not be any need for trials, but should there be, just follow the laws as 
laid down by our Convention and when that is done, if a case should go 
to court after it has been tried in our courts, the judge, whoever he may 
be, when he sees that all laws were carried out and the member had all 
the protection to which he was entitled under our laws, he no doubt will 
settle the case quickly. 


b Mee Bb, 2 


OST road drivers who are on the road night and day give those 
driving behind them a chance to pass by giving them a signal to 
come on. This saves the driver a lot of time as well as a lot of trouble. 
Most anyone will tell you that they would rather drive behind a big truck 
on the road than any other kind of a vehicle, for they feel sure that the 
driver knows what it is all about and will always give the other fellow a 
break as soon as the road is clear for a pass. 
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Official Magaxineof the a 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD 
of TEAMSTERS, CHAUFFEURS 
STABLEMEN and HELPERS 


of America 








IGNITE STAIRS 


Wear the Emblem of Our 
Organization 


ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 


The Above Cuts Represent the 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 
Sold by the General Office 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons . . . $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons . 1.00 a pair 
Watch Charms _ 1.50 apiece 


TT 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 
THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary | 


& | 
222 EAST MICHIGAN STREET INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA } | 
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